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FOREWORD 



Since its establishment in 1906> the Cleveland Society foe the Blind has spared no effort <n 
attempting to provide the most meaningful services for the blind and nearly blind persons. Many 
thousands of clients residing in the Greater Cleveland area, throughout Ohio, as well as from 
other states, have benefited from the numerous and varied services provided by the agency. A 
book has recently been published on this 'opic in which only some of the major divisions and 
programs of this impressive work are covered. 

In recent years, however, the Society has also begun to devote serious attention to research. 
It is recognized that with the growing number and complexity of demands on agencies such as 
ours, the evaluation of projects becomes an integral part of ihe total functioning of an effective 
* multiple-service agency. It is only through such evaluation that we can learn from our successes, 

as well as from our mistakes, and share our newly acquired knowledge with others who a r e being 
confronted with similar problems, or who i re simply studying the complexities of human behavior. 

' This complementarity of service and research has also been recognized by the various branches 

of the United States government, which are increasingly requesting extensive research reports on 
the projects supported by the Federal grants. 

In behalf of the Cleveland Society for the Blind, we express our gratitude to the Vocational 
Rehabilitation Administration of the U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, which 
has made our Comprehensive Orientation and Mobility Project possible. We are certain that the 
blind persons in Cleveland have greatly benefited, and will continue to benefit, from ihe services 
provided by this project. 

It is also our firm hope that the presen publication will be useful to numerous other organ- 
izations and individuals who, like ourselves arc trying to assist visually handicapped persons 
1 achieve greater independence and happiness. 



C!eo B. Dolan, 
Executive Director 
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1* INTRODUCTION 



Although orientation and mobility training of the blind received a relative- 
ly impressive amount of study, 1 much remains to be learned* A comparison of the 
learning potential, achievement and adjustment of the blind children and the aged 
blind clients is only one of the neglected areas in which the Cleveland Society 
for the Blind (henceforth referred to as "Society") has become strongly inter- 
ested. 

As, In the Greater Cleveland area, both of these groups, the blind children 
and the aged blind, were also In great need of comprehensive orientation and 
mobility services, the Society decided to add a new demonstration project, en- 
titled "Comprehensive Orientation and Mobility Training for Blind School Children 
and'Geriatric Clients," to its other demonstration projects and to its extensive 
continuous program of comprehensive services in casework, group work, home teach- 
ing, mobility, rehabilitation, camping, research, food services and several oper- 

2 

atlons of its industrial division. 

In 1964, a proposal developed and submitted to the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Administration of the U. $* Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
for partial fundin'”. The proposal was accepted and the project started its oper- 
ations in November, 1964. 

This final research report covers the subsequent three v ears of demonstra- 
tion work in orientation and mobility training of the blind children and the 
geriatric blind clients, i.e., the period between November 1, 1964, and October 1, 
1967. 

o 
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The author was hired a? Society's Coordinator of Research only in May, 

1967, He, therefore, can claim no merit for the good points of the proposal and 
for the original research plans and their implementation. Similarly, he cannot 
accept the responsibility for some gaps in the research which have inevitably 
developed due to unavoidable turnover in personnel. 

Not unlike other orientation and mobility projects, the Society's demon- 
stration project was faced with the serious problem of shortage of professionally 
trained peripatologists. There were crises that threatened the very continuation 
of the project, but Society's Executive Director, Mr. Cleo B. Dolan, who person- 
ally assumed the role of the Orientation and Mobility Project Director, maraged 
to develop various emergency measures {to be briefly described in Chapter 3 ) 
which succeeded in saving the project. Since during the last few years great 
strides have been made in the professional training of peripatologists , it is 
hoped that future orientation and mobility work will no longer suffer from such 
acute shortages of well-qualified mobility instructors. 

The greater part of this study represents ex post facto research and the 
writer is greatly indebted to several persons without whose kind cooperation this 
research would not have been possible. 

Several peripatologists have at one time or another served on the project 
and provided the orientation and mobility data on which the report is based, 
notably Mr. George Auzenne, Mr, Rene Paquin, Miss Susan Hoehn (now Mrs. Sullivan), 
Mrs. Gvenn Ann (Miller) Shernvin, Mrs. Martha Ball Rosemeyer and Mr, Anthony 
Lewis . 

The writer is indebted for the case history information to the following 



caseworkers: Mrs, Tatiana Graper, Mrs. Myra Oryshkewych and Mrs, Carrie Turner; 

to Society's Coordinator of Children's Services, Miss Patricia Stone; to the 
home teacher, Miss Mary Hugo; to the Casework Supervisor, Mrs. Audrey MacDougall, 



and especially to the Director of Program Services, Mr. Harold W. Drane, with 
whom the entire project was periodically reviewed. 

The Project Director, Mr* Cleo B. Dolan, tried hard to optimize the working 
conditions for both the action staff as well as for the research. He deserves a 
large share of credit for the development, continuation and success of the entire 
project . 

In this research, as well as in several other studies, the author received 
exceptionally capable and enthusiastic help from his research assistant during 
the summer vacations of 1967, Miss Susan A. Brooks, a psychology senior from 
Marquette University. Author's wife, Milena, read the entire manuscript and con- 
tributed many valuable suggestions. Miss Lois Carmit 1 .el and Mrs. Louise Gilles- 
pie provided the secretarial service** with characteristic patience and efficiency. 

One needs hardly emphasize the fact that without the support of the U. S. 
Vocational Rehabilitation Administration and without the dee? commitment of the 
Cleveland Society for the Blind this project could not have been conducted. Both 
sponsoring organizations deserve credit for their noble efforts to help the 
handicapped persons to achieve a greater degree of usefulness and self-fulfill- 
ment in spite of tlieir various disabilities. 

The study is divided into three parts. In Part. I, we try to provide the 
available relevant background information on the project's purpose and personnel; 
on various programs, approaches and techniques; and on the characteristics of 
our clients. 

In Part II, illustrative case histories of blind children and of the geri- 
atric blind clients are presented. It is hoped that they may be helpful In pro- 
viding a better insight, both into the processes of the orientation and mobility 
training and into various personality organizations of the relatively successful 
d the relatively unsuccessful clients. 
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Finally, ir* Parc Iil, the major findings on the tv.*o groups of clients are 
presented and analysed and some final observations made on this demonstration 
project and its relevance for the area of orientation and mobility and for be- 
havioral science in general. 

FOOTNOTES 



1. Cf. Industrial Home for the Blind, Instruction in Physical Orientation and 

Foot Travel , New York: Industrial Home for the Bli^d, 19S0; Donald R. Griffin, 
Listening in the Dark , New Haven, Conn.: Yale University Press, 1953; Dickson 
Hartwell, Doga Against Darkness , New York: Dodd Head and Co., 1960; Paul 
Zahl, Blindness: Modem Approaches to Unseen Environment , New York: tiafner 

Publishing Co., 1962; Rosanne Kramer, "Personality and Attitudes of Blind 
Teen-Agers Learning Cane Travel," Research Bulletin (American Foundation for 
the Blind), December, 1962, pp. 57-71; Martha J. Ball (Rosemeyer) , "Mobility 
in Perspective," Blindness 1964 , Washington, D. C.: American Association of 
Workers for the Blind, 1964, pp. 107-141; J. A. Leonard, "Mobility and the 
Blind- -A Survey," Research Bulletin (American Foundation for the Blind), 
December, 1964, pp. 1-25; 3ryant J. Cratty, Perceptual Thresholds of Non- 
Visual Locomotion , Los Angeles: University of California, 1965; D. Liddle, 
'Cane Travel: Techniques and Difficulties, " Research Bulletin (American 

Foundation for the Blind), October, 1965, pp. 1-62; Fay-Tyler M. Norton, 
Improving and Accelerating the Process of Raising the Hearing of Blinded 
Persona to a Greater Degree of Usefulness , Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleveland 
Society for the Blind, 1960. 

2. For a detailed description of the Society's facilities, programs and projects 
consult, Cleveland Welfare Federation, The Cleveland Society for the Blind: 
Periodic Review of Agency Program and Operation , Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleve- 
land Society for the Blind, 1962; Eva Brewer Palmer, Allan W. Sherman, Cleo 
B. Dolan e£al., The Cleveland Society for the Blind, 1906-1960 , Cleveland, 
Ohio: The Cleveland Society for the Blind, 1961; Arthur C. Kaufman and Asso- 
ciates (Management Consultants), 'Visits to Other Agencier Sewing the Blind: 
Cleveland Society for the Blind," Report on a Management and O p erating Study 
of Penn sy lvania Working Home and Philadelphia Association for the Blind , 
Philadelphia, Pa.: A. C. Kaufman and Associates, 1967, pp. 65-72 ff. 
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2. PURPOSE 

The main purpose of the project was to provide comprehensive orientation 
and mobility training to the Juvenile and the geriatric clients in order to 
enable them to become as safe, capable end independent as possible in mobility 
and to achieve a greater degree of over-all independence and personal happiness. 

Take, for instance, the case of Maria, 1 a young grade school pupil who has 

Lien blind since birth. At the start of the project, she had no idea of the 

layout of the school building where she had been attending classes for the last 
six years. She walked from one place to another on impulse, being moved by a 

sound or an air current that happened to coroe her way. Her spatial orientation 

was nil. Maria desperately needed orientation and mobility training., as well ac 

2 

a great deal of stimulation and emotional supports 

Yet, Maria was only one of over 200 blind children registered with Soci- 
ety's Coordinator of Children's Services who could, and should, profit from com- 

3 

prehensive orientation and mobility training. 

Tbs Society wanted to provide orientation and mobility training for as 
many of these children as possible - to help them to find their way around more 
safely and effectively and to prevent them from developing certain bad habits of 
gait, posture, etc. Successful orientation and mobility training should also 
enable a substantial proportion of these children to become *^re self-sufficient 
and better adjusted individuals, and more fully integrated in the sighted 

4 

society . 

Or let us look at a geriatric client, such as Mr. Jones, age 71, who 

3 
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bitterly complained: "All I do is Bit, sit and sit. I have many friends in 

the neighborhood, but I can*t do anything. I just sit. 

The Society wanted to do something to help Mr. Jones and as many as pos- 
sible of the 900 and more geriatric blind persons in the Greater Cleveland area. 
Its comprehensive orientation and mobility project was designed to help these 
clients and, at the same time, to learn as much as possible about the most ef- 
fective ways of providing the needed orientation and mobility training under the 
given conditions.^ 

A comparison between these two age groups, and various subgroups, has 
become one of the objectives of the research, since the increased knowledge 
about what the orientatlor and mobility trainees have in common and what are 
the important differences among various groups and subgroups would, undoubtedly, 
facilitate and increase the effectiveness of services for the blind. 6 



FOOTNOTES 



1. Unless otherwise indicated, all names of clients in this study are ficti- 
tious. 

2. For information on some of the work done with the young blind, consult 

Milton D. Graham, Ph.D., Social Research on Blindness: Present Status and 

Future Potential , New York: American Foundation for the Plind, I960, 

pp. 76-140. 

3. Cf. Letter by Cleo B. Dolan, Executive Director of Cleveland Society for the 
Blind, to Mr. Fred A. Schunaker, Research Analyst, Vocational Rehabilitation 
Administration, dated October 9, 1964. 

4. Cf . Miriam Norris, Patricia J. Spaulding and Fern H. Brodie, Blindness in 
Children, Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957; Louis S. Choi den, 

A PsychTatrJst Works with Blindness: Selected Papers , New York: American 
Foundation for the Blind, 1958; Thomas D. Cutsforth, The Blind in Schooled 
Society, New York and London: D. Appleton and Co., 1933; Hector Chevigny and 
Sydell Braverman, The Adjustment of the Blind , New Haven, Conn.: The Yale 
University Press, 1950; see also, Rudolf Pintner, Jon Eisenson and Mildred 
Stanton, The Psychology of Physically Handicapped , New York: T. G. Crofts 
and Co., 1941: RoRQr Barker, Adjustment to Physical Handicap and_ Disability , 
New York: Social Science Research Council, 1953. 

Concerning the work with adult blind, sea Graham, 0 £. clt . , pp. 43-75. 
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6. Cf. A. T. Welford, Aging and Human Skill , New York: Oxford University Press, 
1958. See also Rolert M. Barnett, "Blindness Among the Aging: A Growing 

Dual Problem," New Outlook for the Blin d, February, 1956, pp. 65-63; 
Cutsforth, op. cit., pp. 121-145 f f . ; Giles Edward Gobetz, Home Teaching of 
the Newly Blinded Geriatric Clients: Progress Report to the U. S. Adcdni s- 

tration on Aging, Cleveland, Ohio: The Cleveland Society for the Blind, 
Spring, 1967, pp. 5-17; C. W. Bledsoe, "Blind Patients as Domiciliary Mem- 
bers," New Outlook for the Blind, April, 1957, pp. 160-144; James F. Ganet, 
Psychological Aspects of Physical Disability, Washington, D. C.: Governs nt 
Printing Office, 1952; John E. Anderson (3d.), Psychologi cal Aspects of 
Aging , Washington, D. C.: American Psychological Association, 1955. 
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3. PERSONNEL 

It has been said that an action program Is only as good as the actors in 
it. who were the actors in our Orientation and Mobility project? 

Mr. Cleo B. Dolan, Executive Director of the Cleveland Society for the 
Blind, served as Project Director, He was awarded a Master Degree in Social 
Administration by the Ohio State Univercity in 1945 and coucinued with further 
studios in Social Administration at the Ohio State University, lie also studied 
law at Capital University Law School. Mr, Dolan was Assistant Superintendent of 

X 

the Boys Industrial School in Lancaster, Ohio, between 1954 and 1956. During 

* ) 1956 and 1957, he served as Research Consultant for the Ohio and Indiana National 

1 Probation and Parole Association, under a Ford Foundation grant to develop 

greater interest and understanding in the field of delinquency and crime preven- 
tion and control. For the next two years, Mr. Dolan was Assistant Chief, Divi- 
sion of Social Administration, Ohio Department of Public Welfare, as well as 
Administrator of Services for the Blind, an area that included vccational re- 
habilitation, small business enterprises, vending stand program, and social 
service and prevention of blindness programs. Since 195S, Mr. Dolan has been 
Executive Director of the Cleveland Society for the Blind. Under his director- 
ship, Society experienced a rapid growth, with the erection of new facilities, 
including a modern Sight Center, and a great expansion and diversification of 

* its programs and projects.* 

The following peripatologists acted as project r s orientation and mobility 
instructors: 

Mr. George Auzenne, w.no received a Master of Education Degree -n 
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Peripatology from Boston College In 1962 and had previously been employed at the 
Perkins School for the Blind, joined Society late in 1964 and remained on its 
staff until September, 1966. At that time, he left to continue his studies for a 
doc v urate at the Ifictugan State University, 

Mr. Rene Paquin received a Master of Education Degree in Peripatology from 
Boston College in 1964 and worked on Society's Orientation and Mobility project 
from September, 1964, tc April, 1965, when he left to accept a position in his 
native state of New Hampshire* 

Miss Susan Hoehn received her Master of Education Degree in Peripatology 
from Boston College in 1965 and worked on our comprehensive orientation and mobil- 
ity project from July, 1965, to August, 1966, when she departed to get married in 
Indiana. 

Mrs. Gwenn Ann (Miller) Sherman received a Bachelor Degree in Psychology 
from the University of Toronto in 1966 and was trained by the Cleveland Society 
for the Blind to work on this demonstration project frc., July, 1966, to April, 
1967, when she left for Detroit, Michigan, due to her husband's reassignment 
there. 

The training of Mrs. Sherman was an emergency measure which the Project 
Director had to take to save the project for which no professional peripatologists 
could be obtained. Late in 1964 and in January, 1967, other eneigency measures 
were taken in order to continue with the project. In January, 1967, Mr, Dolan 
convinced Mrs. tFartha ball Rosemeyer, a highly regarded peripatologis t who had 
briefly worked on the project at Its beginning, to return on a part-time, two- 
days-a-week basis, in spite of her duties as a housewife and mother of two small 
children. Mr. Anthony Lewl9, a former VISTA volunteer with the Society, like 
Mrs. Sherman earlier, received thorough training at the Society's Sight Center 

and, in October, 1966, became project's Mobility Assistant, responsible for the 

2 

ng of geriatric clients. 
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